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Here, it is true, "the most heterogeneous images" are, indeed, "yoked by violence together". Mere whimsy has taken the place of imagination; but these curious, and often repeated, errors of judgment help to throw their surroundings into brighter relief. Of Taste, as the Augustan Age defined it, the Metaphysical Poets had little or none. Read, for example, Bishop King's famous Exequy. Anthologists who, like the editor of The Oxford Book, print the poem in an abbreviated form, omitting its more elaborate tropes and fancies, tend to distort our appreciation of King's genius. He was neither a Romantic nor a Classical writer; in its entirety, the effect of this strange work is derived from its ingenious combination of poignantly simple and learnedly remote images. It renders the accents of profound sorrow with the help of a pre-concerted rhetorical scheme.
Rhetoric and deep emotion are interfused. A reader, who, among the crowd at Paul's Cross, had stood listening to Donne's delivery of one of his sermons, would have had less difficulty, perhaps, than a modern critic in excusing the marriage of those two elements. They were not then mutually exclusive. King's personal grief at his wife's loss did not preclude him, when the time came to give it expression, from formalizing and lengthily developing the theme of widowhood. He triumphs by virtue of that sensibility which unifies and reconciles the discordant parts.
Transition and changes of tone are wonderfully smooth. We feel the weakness of the Metaphysical Poets as often as such changes are clumsy and harsh, and their strength when they are accomplished with easy skilL Many poems composed in the nineteenth century, even the best and the most generally admired, seem to be written without alteration of the inner tone and to be the products of a single poetic mood. Quite the opposite is true of seve^eentfe-century verse; Henry King in154                 METAPHYSICAL    VERSE
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